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ABSTRACT 

One hundred forty-seven students enrolled in a 
developmental reading program responded to a questionnaire designed 
to ascertain the reading attitudes and interests of middle schdol 
students. It was hypothesized that by overemphasizing basic skills 
instruction, schools may not be taking the necessary steps to help 
tudonts develop the ability and desire to read and learn * 
ndependen tly • Specifically the questions were designed to learn (1) 
what percentage of students felt the reading materials were of 
practical value to them, (2) what percentage found the materials of 
interest, (3) students' reading interests, and (4) students 9 
perceptions of teacher choices of material for them. The results 
indicated that 71% felt that the materials helped them in other 
school subjects, but only half felt the materials helped them outside 
of school. Forty percent liked the reading materials; 60% did not. 
Sports* was the subject of greatest interest, followed by animals, 
mystery, comics and humorous stories, and science fiction. Only half 
felt that teachers would [select books to match their reading 
interests. The results seemed to indicate a lack of communication 
between students and teachers in the reading material selection 
process, and suggested a need tor teachers and students tp discuss 
the value of all activities in reading class. (The questionnaire used 
in the study is appended J) (HTH) 
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Basic Skill Emphasis: Its Effect on * , 
Independent* Reading Development 

A Central issue in. the reading field is the dilemma of bridging 
'the gap between .basic skill mastery and the development of life-long 
reading habits. ; More specifically, the teacher of reading musjjt ask" 
"How can I equip students with the basic reading skiivi to help 



insure, a literate society and at the same time instill the ability -and 

) ' * ■ . ' . 

desire to read and. learn independently? ' 

The primary aim of this paper is tO\ report the results of a v 

status study on reading attitude's and interests* of middle school ^ 

students. Throughout the nation, schools place najor emphasis on , 

basic skill mastery in preparation for state mandated competency 

tests. Nevertheless,' the development of independent reading habits 

is an expressed goal of all reading programs. But* as is wictely . 

known, the growth of independent reading cannot be left to chance. 

Many times it takes a back seat to^he natipnwide wave of basic skill 

instruction. By overemphasizing basic sTci IT instruction, schools * 

may not be taking the necessary steps to help students develop the 

ability and desire to read and learn independently. AlUngtorf (1977) 

acid re ssesthts concern by stating 11 In fa ct, when ' readi ng takes a • \ 

back seat to skills instruction, one has to ask the age old question 

^rightly so, a national concern as is readily seen in the number of 
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legislative mandates, competency tests at various grade levels, pressure* 
on teachers to insure pupils, "pass" such tests, inordinate number of 
inservice activities related to basic skills, and the plethora of new 
materials to help Students learn these mandated skills. 

At the same time, it is important &nd necessary to examine the 
ndependent or recreational reading habits of students, Basic sMll 

tery does not automatically equate with increased recreational 
reading ability. The importance of mastering basic skills loses its 
powerfulness if students cannot or will not read to learn .on their, own. 
"[he phases of learning to read and reading to learn should be> 



viewed as overlapping in nature, not separate eiltities.' Speaking to 



this Issue-* Jackson (1970) stated: v 

\n truth, we do not T$a*^ how to read and then put the 
ability to use. We do both at once. Though we may wish' 
Jto separate our thoughts about these two phenomena and 
treat them as distinguishable stages of a single process, 
the two in actuality are inextricably intertwined (p. 85). 

Status Study n ', 

A status study of reading attitudes and interests of middle school 
students (grades 5, 6, 7) was conducted to "gain, insights, into the 
dilemma between basic skill mastery and reciteational reading Ability. 
One hundred forty-severr^students-in a rural southeastern county en- 
rol 1 ed in a developmental reading program responded to the reading 



attitudes and interests to materials used in reading class and student 
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perceptions regarding the applicability and practicality of reading 
materials to aid in fos tering independent reading habits. > 

Results * \ . 

Information from the questionnaire were designed to answer four 

t < . „ 

mai n questions . The questions and summary of results are listed below 

1. What percentage of The students felt threading materials 
- ^pre t>f practical value to them? 

Findings; * . * . 

: * 71 pftrcent felt the materials used IfTr^adihg class helped 
: in other school, subjects, 29 percent did not. 

52 percent felt" that' work trig with the reading materials « in 
\ sdioo\ helped them outride of school /48 percent did not. 

2. What percentage of the students found the materials used in 
their reading class of interest? } 

Findings: ^ . 

40 percent of the students liked the reading materials us,ed 
in class, 60 percent did^not. \> • 

3. What -arq students' interests? , 
Findings.: ;< ^V 

Sport$ . 33 percent . 

Animals ' ^ . ^0 percent j 

Mystery ' ■ '-- 12 percent; ; 

. : Comics and Humorous Stories 7 percent - ■ - 
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Less* than 5 percent 
for each topic 



Science Fiction 
TV 

Movie Stars 

Careers^ \ , ^ 

Adventures 

*. 4. What are students 1 perceptions of teacher choices of 
materials for them? ^ 
findings: 

30 percent felt teachers would choose school work or di^to 
V L sheets to read" 
16 percent respohded that they* "didn't Vnow what teachers 
* , ; ' would select for them • - , ' ■ 

r f ; B4 percent felt, teachers would select books to match the4r 
interests , * 1 

. '• . > - *4 . • - . ■ • • -. , 

piscusfsidn ? . . 

The primary objective of the study was to ascertain the students 1 
■ viewpoints of readfng materials used in their classes. Viewjng these 
results from the standpoint of a comprehensive* reading .program,- one 
•has to question the results. The profile of responses jeems to indi- 
cate a lack of balance needed to foster lifelong reading, habits. The^ 
authors .feel a common thread runs through' the student * responses . 
1 This thread appears to be lack of communi cation between teachers 
and students. In many cases, teachers did not seem to know what 



rtnio^Tits^07r*1rseenr 



Trua^nTs l/ere"ThTeresl?d Tn reaaTrfg . And many~*S"1 
to know or don't understand why they use the materials in the 
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reading class. * * ' 

This one reason of lack; of communication might explain many 
of the findings. Almost 50 percent of the students felt their • 
reading material did not help them learn outside? of school. This 
connection between class materials and their usefulness in learning 
outside of school must^be continually explained $nd encouraged by 
teachers. "Due to the open nature of the reading questionnaire, it 
was possible to glean other commonalities in the student responses. 
Students seemed to like educational games but did not .view them 
as helping them to learn. Again, v this fact must be continually 
communicate.d to students. Likewise, 'many students felt reading it : 
self wejs^fine but tfie "otfcier stuff 11 af dittos and Vor1rt>ooks were "work" 

9 

* * * 0 

Student responses seemed to indicate a dl^hot^my existed between- 
recreational reading and skills work and* dittos. Speaking dirfectly 
to this points Spiegel (1981) stressed that by emphasizing reading 
assignments over recreational reading, children will v'iew, reading 
as a series of assignments. Apparently ,/such was the case in this . 
study for at least a third of the students. " * 

* ^ Also, 60 percent "of the students did not like the^ateriaTs in * 
their class. Interviews with teachers indicated students Vere not 
, Involved 'In material selection and purchase, j'ln order for a* reading 
class to be a success, interesting and meaningful materials must be 
used with students. If not the Reading class can intensify rattfen 
than diminish reading problems. 

"Last, the perceptions students hold regarding teacher selection 
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of bopks for them were surprising. Over 30 percent of the students 
"felt" teachers wfeuld select "school work" or dittos on skills instead 
of story books. Another 16 percent had no idea what teachers would 
select for them. This seems to indicate a lack of communication 
between teachers and students regarding student interests. Further- ^ ^ 
more, Oliver (1973) sugg^ted that often children discover the val(aes 
of teachers concerning reading by what teachers select for thepi to 
read. It is reasonable to ask the question "Can we 'criticize students 
for fee.lirig that teachers place a high value^on reading dittos and 
ihu% reading *is completing such activities?" 

Middle schools* in particular, are caught in the dilemma of 
assuring students know and apply basic reading skills. At the" same ■ 
*time reading programs" mus^t provjde experiences that insure students 

can learn with a variety of materials and work purposes /in the content 

* * / k ■ f 

areas and provide experiences in recreational reading to expand learning, 
horizons and reading interests . • i[ , ' 

/ However, in practice,, the learning of^basic skills along with 1 
' the basal reading program many times constitutes the total reading > 
proqtivfjr* While this emphases may lead to mastery of some or lall basic 
ski0>v it eliminates the two vital areas of independent reading and 
extent reading. Unfortunately* this fiarrow viewpoint of a total 
reading" program inhibits the develo|Jment of broad reading on the part \ 
of children. Indeed, the ultimate success or failure of a develop- > 
mental reading program has to be judged on the degree to which students 
can apply their abilities and skills in varied reading situations. x 
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Children must be given the opportunity to develop independent 
reading habits or else they simply #111 jeln the growing number 
of adults who can r6td but simply' refuse to do so. 



Jackson (1970) spoke directly to this point. His Ingenious 

0* 

conclusipn 1s best stated in his own ^ords . 

r Whert school days are no more than memories the 1nhab1- 

* . V ' -. ' 

tants of today's classrooms will turn to books (if they 
turn to them at all) not because someone tells them to 
do so nor because they will get good grades if they do, 
but because they find the experience ^personal ly rewarding. 
They will read not because they have to do so, but because 
they wdnt to do so. Surely foe must worthy about whether 
what we do In school enhances or erodes the development 
of this desire .-". (p. 96) ' - ' 

f 

Conclusion ^ 

» * * 
The foregoing is not to suggest that school reading programs i 

need not' emphasize basic 4k1H mastery. Basic reading skills are 

necessary but 'should fiot* be viewed as ends in themselves. Their 

value lies only in the overall goal of Increasing Independent readHng 

ability/ With respect "to intents and perceptions of practicality, 

the stt) dents, of course, are the best source. »■ Immediate Implications) 

of this status study suggest that teachers determine the Interest 

quality and practicality of materials used in^JreffX^asses . Next, 

independent reading. Last, it is Imperative that teachers and 

v. 
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students together ^onmunicate the, value of all, activities in a reading 
class to the promotion of independent learning both inside and out- 
side of school. Most of all, the argument presented in the piper has 
asked that some concern be directed toward the quality of reading 
^experiences offered to students in our classrooms. 
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Directions „ 

Do not write your name anywhere on this. Ho one will know-how you 

answered. This is not a test. There are no right or wrong answers. 

I want you to tell me what you think of your re^acfigg class and the 
things you read for this class. 

Take all the time yon need. Write just what you think. 

}. If you could choose the books and magazines to use in your reading 
class, what, would they be about? 



2. Do you feel that the th ings you read*in your readi 
, helped you in your other subjects? 

How have they he^ed? 

. If >ou feel that the things you read in your readi 
helped you in your other subjects, why haven't they 



3. 



4. 




ss have 



s have not 

? 



What do^you like best about your reading class?, 
What don't you like about your reading class? 
Rate the reading materials used in your reading class. 

r " 

I like them: (circle one) 



1 . not at all 
4., fairly well 



2. a little 
5. very much 



3. sometimes'. - half arfd half 



5. If your'teacher got a book for you to read, what tlo you think it 
would be about? ' 

6. Do you feel that working with the reading materials 1n school have 
<■ helped you outside school? 

» * x - 

How have they helped? - 

I If you feel that working with the reading materials in school have 
7 ' not helped you outside of school, why haven't they helped!"' 
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